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UT how in the world did you ever come to take me for 
Lester? That’s what gets me. Yes, I know you ain’t seen 
either of us for three years, and taking into account how much 
we favour each other it’d be natural enough if you wasn’t to 
be just sure which one of us it was. Coming on me suddenly 
this way, sitting by a mountain shack a hundred miles from 
nowhere, you might well’ve hesitated. But there’s the point: 
you never did. No, there you come around the corner, give 
me one look, hold out your hand as if before you thought, 
and, “Why, good heavens! Hullo, Lester!” says you. 
““Where’s John?” 

And all the while, me John! 

Well, then, you say, where’s Lester? Well, Lester’s all 
right. Look here, I know you, and I’d trust you with my last 
cent. Only you know how things go. And they might still get 
Lester for that, I s’pose. The law’s that way. The law would 
never take into account that no fatal harm ever come to no 
one through it (as it turns out—oh, yes, I’ve heard)—no 
more’n it’d take into account that Lester is—well—different. 
No, let’s leave Lester where he is, if it’s all the same to you. 

But your taking me for him, without so much as a quiver; 
that’s the queer thing. You never mistook us in the old days, 
nor anyone else. Why, anybody in town could’ve said in a 
wink this one’s Lester or this one’s John. How could they? 
You know better’n I do. And yet they do say that no matter 
how much twins favour each other, yet if you’re used to ’em 
there’s something different. 

I don’t know. But there was a man once told me that twins 
was queer that way. I can’t say what there is in it, but this 
man was telling me that oftentimes twins wasn’t quite all 
there—no, not meaning it that way. It’s hard to state. But it’s 
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as if you was to say there wasn’t quite enough of everything 
to go round, and when they was born they had to divide up 
the best they could, one taking more of this—health, say, or 
bravery or ambition—and the other going stronger on imag- 
ination and second sight. D’you believe that? I don’t know’s 
I do, yet I don’t know’s I don’t. 

Only look here. I can say it where another couldn’t. You 
know as well as I do that there was a difference between Les- 
ter and me. As a boy I was stronger’n Lester. If there was a 
kite in a tree, I was the one to climb the tree. If we had to go 
anywheres after dark, I went first. Or when it come to making 
a living I was the one to undertake it. Mind, I ain’t complain- 
ing. I was glad to do it. Lester was the quiet one. It come 
natural to me. From the time we was left I just took it for 
granted I was the one to do for both; it was as natural for me 
to undertake and to do as it was for me to drop everything 
when I see a thunder tempest coming and run hunt up Lester. 

You never knew why Lester was scared of lightning, did 
you? But you knew he was. Yes, for I remember ’twas you 
and Tom Lake come with me that night the herring factory 
was struck and we found Lester jammed so tight under the 
wood-shed floor, to home, we had to pry off a plank to get 
him clear. Yes, I remember ’twas you, and how you give him 
a look and then spit onto the ground. Well, it give me a bad 
taste, too, for I hadn’t never been that scared of anything in 
my life, same as he looked to be. But you didn’t know, and 
neither did I. It was about a year after that that I found out. 

Course, I always knew he was scared of lightning. Many 
and many’s the night I been waked by a tempest to find Les- 
ter in bed with me, and the touch of him cold as ice. I remem- 
ber seeing him there by the flashes, sitting bolt up and his 
eyes staring open. And every time it come he’d beg me to 
look—look all around—look. Look at what? Couldn’t say. 
Only look! “D’ye see anything, John? Not anything ’t all?” 

He made me feel queer enough, I can tell you, with that 
high-pitched, unnatural voice. I use to ask him why he didn’t 
shove his head under the covers, then nothing could hurt him, 
but he wouldn’t hark. Once I tried to drag him down, and 
maybe you won’t believe it of Lester, but, you know, he was 
wiry as a cat. 

Well, one time he told me. It was a Sunday afternoon, and 
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we was lying on the beach looking at the clouds. Once ina Jong 
while it come like that. It’s hard to explain. I don’t know’s 
you’d understand anyway; you never was born twin with 
another. But sometimes, when everything was dead quiet 
and nobody else about and nothing to do, a funny kind of a 
dreamy softness-like use to come over us; it was’s if all I want 
to do was to take hold of Lester’s hand and lay there and kind 
o’ forget. And if I had a secret, or if Lester had a secret—did 
you ever see the mist coming off the ground of an early morn- 
ing—that easy? Oh, doggone it, I don’t know how to—it just 
sounds foolish. But anyway: 

Well, anyway, Lester told me why he was scared of light- 
ning. It wasn’t he was scared of being struck. No, he says he 
even wish sometimes he could be. It was something else. As 
far as he could make out it must’ve been some dream he’d had, 
several times, he thought likely. He was in the dark, trying to 
go somewheres, creeping on his hands and knees. There come 
a stroke of lightning that run right down through his body 
like an ice-cold flame. And just then, right before him on the 
ground, he seen the face of a woman. He seen her there where 
he could’ve touched her with his hand, and her eyes was wide 
open, staring at him—dead—dead as a doornail. 

That was what he seen. That was what he was scared he was 
going to see again every time the lightning come at night. 
There wasn’t no reasoning himself out of it; when he set there 
in the dark waiting for the next flash it seem to him as sure as 
death he was going to see the face of that corpse this time— 
on the bed—the floor—the ground—water—wherever it was 
he happen to be. 

_ He wasn’t himself; you’ll just have to understand that. 
Maybe it’s the electricity in the air. Maybe it’s something 
else. I’ve read something in a book since I was here, and I’ve 
got to thinking maybe twas something come down to him— 
something our ma might possibly have got scared by before 
me and Lester was born. That happens. 

But in that case, you’ll say, why wasn’t I burned with the 
same iron? Well, there you are. I been reading, and all that 
business is queer enough, if you only knew it. You can only 
say that when me and Lester divided up, that was one of the 
things that went into his share. And what a share! Dear me! 

I know I felt different about him in tempests after that, 
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when I knew. You would, too, if you could’ve seen the look in 
his eyes once. No, he wasn’t Lester. He wasn’t responsible. 
Anybody that could say he was responsible would be a fool. 

When he come running to me in the tempest that evening 
—you know the evening I mean—and tell me what had hap- 
pened (what he thought had happened), it seemed to me the 
world had ended for us two. I don’t need to go over it again, 
that “crime” of Lester’s. You know it as well’s I do; you 
know’s well’s I do he wasn’t a responsible creature that night, 
and as far as I’m concerned that’s enough. 

But he was like a kid, too horror-struck and remorseful to do 
for himself. He was pitiful. I told him I’d take care of him. 
We had a good house and a nice piece of land, remember? I 
locked the house and hove the key away; I remember it 
shining now in the light where the moon come through the 
cloud, going over into the long grass behind of White’s. 
Everything I had in the world but my brother went with that 
key. 

I told Lester to come, and we started down across the bog 
toward the “Y.” We was unlucky, though. We met Ellis— 
Constable Ellis. He squinted at us, and you could see the old 
man didn’t know what to do. When we’d passed him, he turned 
and commence to follow. We run. Lester was crying, he was 
so nervous, and I was at my wit’s end, I tell you that. 

The freight was at the ‘“Y,’’ same’s I thought, but seeing 
Ellis was on our trail we didn’t stop. We walked and we run 
all the way to the Junction that night, getting there about 
four in the morning. It was still quite dark, and we had no 
trouble stowing away in an empty box car. 

That box car landed us in the hills here after two days and 
nights (and thank God it wasn’t more) without a drop of 
water or a grain of food. Lester seem to suffer from it. I 
honestly don’t remember a pang of hunger or thirst myself, 
but it seem’s if Lester’s would kill me. It seem’s if his horror 
and hopelessness was more’n I could bear, I was that worked 
up over it all. Even about his “crime.” It wasn’t his; it was 
my own; we’d both done it. I tell you it was just the same as it 
was them times when we lay watching the clouds together; 
same’s if all the time was washed out, back to the time we was 
unborn babes, and both in the same boat, so to speak. 

Well, the first thing we done when we got clear of that box 
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car was walk into a strange mountain town and buy dinner at 
a bakery. We set at a table in the rear, eating buns and drink- 
ing coffee, one cup after another. We looked bad enough, I 
guess, with our faces pinched up white and a three days’ 
growth on ’em, and our clothes dusty and bagged. It was hot 
in that bakery; there was a swarm of flies on everything, and 
the milk in the coffee was turned a mite, but I tell you, what 
with the food, the relief, and the newness of all the sights, 
it was as good as a banquet in the Adams House. 

“Now,” I says to Lester, “we’re all right. Look here. We 
start from to-day. We was born to-day, Lester, and life’s all 
ahead of us. See?” 

A pink spot come in his cheek; he give me a funny look, 
half scared, half hoping, and his coffee slopped, his hand was 
shaking so. 

“Ts that right?” says he. “Honest, do you believe that, 
John?” 

“Sure!’’says Tas bold as brass. After a minute the pink went 
out of his cheeks and he give my foot a nudge with his. 

“T wish that girl’d quit watching us so,” says he under his 
breath. ‘‘She’s done nothing else ever since we come in here.” 

She’d gone from the counter when I got a chance to look. 
She was back directly, though, and a couple of customers with 
her—customers, I noticed, that didn’t buy. Within five min- 
utes there was a dozen people in that little bakery and if one 
went out two come in. 

Lester begin scratching his wrist. You could always tell 
when he was getting nervous, the way he always scratched 
his wrist. 

“For pity’s sake,” says he, “let’s pay and get out of here!” 

“Don’t you mind,” says I. All the same it seem to me the 
place had got as close as an oven. One man come in and give us 
a long look and walked out at a brisk rate, and I could’ve 
swore he had a badge on underneath his coat. Lester wouldn’t 
leave me be. 

“John, you don’t suppose——” 

“Tt’s nothing, nothing,’ I tell him. I wished I could believe 
it. The air of them people set me thinking. If Constable Ellis 
had traced us to the Junction, it was perfectly possible for him 
to have found out where every car in that freight was billed 
to. And there’s always the telegraph. 
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“The flies are bad here,’’ I says to Lester. “If you’re done 
we might’s well move along.” And I call the girl and paid. 

“Ts that right?”’ I asked her in a sharp way, for in place of 
looking at the money she kept her eyes going from one to the 
other of us, her mouth half open and her face as red asa beet. 

‘Count it,”’ says I. But she never. And I didn’t trouble to 
ask her again. Just that minute I hear someone coming into 
the door behind me, and my heart stopped beating. You 
know the way Ellis walks, from that bad leg of his. Well, it 
may not’ve been the least like it, but I never turned to look. 
I took Lester by the elbow and I says, “Come on quiet,” 
and I walk him straight away through the bake room and 
out the back door. I never stopped to think; never stopped to 
reckon out what chance in a thousand there was of old Ellis 
turning up in the flesh in that little out-of-the-way village 
in the mountains; no sooner’d we got into the sunlight out- 
side that door than I just started out to run, dragging Lester 
with me. And I had to drag him too. 

“No,” he keep saying. “Th’ain’t no use, John; no use, no 
use.” 

“You never mind about the use,” I kept telling him. 

I don’t know. There was a fence and a big dump of empty 
cans, and there was a woman hoeing potatoes in a back yard. 
She had on a gray-and-white check, and she showed against a 
line of clothes with one bright-red shirt amongst a lot of 
white ones. It’s funny how that sticks in my mind. The only 
other thing I remember seeing was a mountain covered with 
woods, standing up against the sky in front of us, and then all 
of a sudden a smell of corn growing and a rustle breaking 
around us like tide-rips. That’s where we come, into a field of 
it, along the foot of the mountain. 

“Lay down,” I says to Lester when we’d come a dozen rows 
or So. 

“Th’ain’t no use,” he kept it up, without any life to his 
voice. “I’m going back and have it over with, John.” 

“You go back, Lester,” says I, “and I'll kill myself.” 

He laid down beside me. The corn was in tassel, big corn 
that made a high arch over us. The air was warm and damp 
there between the rows, and as still as still. We lay there say- 
ing nothing, just listening. The longer we listened the stiller it 
grew, till it seem you could almost hear the heart of the earth 
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itself beating away down deep below. It was like them spells 
when we laid on the beach together, only stronger, ten times. 
It was like we was babes again inside the world’s green skin, 
waiting for the time to come when we’d be born, not knowing 
yet which one of us was to be which. 

By and by Lester begin to talk. He laid with his hands 
behind his head and his eyes staring up at the corn leaves. 
His whole life come out. He was no good, he says, and he 
knew it. He had queer ideas and imaginings that scared him, 
and it wasn’t alone in time of tempest any more. 

I can hear him going on, monotonous and dreamy, letting 
it all come out under the green corn rows. He knew he wasn’t 
the same as others, and he couldn’t keep his mind off his 
queerness. He said he had a terrible drawing toward women— 
not any one woman—just women. Yet he was scared of 
them. He was scared to be left alone in the dark with a 
woman or a girl for fear he’d find her dead. That was what 
seem to get in the way of everything he undertook. So he 
might’s well be dead himself; better, he says, for then he 
wouldn’t be a drag on me no longer, nor a shame nor a tor- 
ment to himself. 

With that I hitch up and put an arm around his shoulders, 
good and tight, and, “ Now it’s my turn to talk,” says I. 

“All this you been telling me is a lie,” I says. 

“No,” says he, “it’s every word the truth.” 

“No,” says I, “‘it’s a lie. For it’s all just in your mind, 
and it’s wrong. And what’s just in your mind, Lester, and 
wrong, that’s a lie. And I won’t have it. I won’t stand for it, 
Lester; not in a brother of mine. Now—do you hear what I 
say? Look here. No, in the eye. I’m stronger’n you, I’m 
steadier’n you, I’m braver’n you. Not what you say, but what 
I say, is what goes. Get that? Well, it’s a lie, and I won’t 
have it. Right here and now I declare war on it, from this 
identical minute I take sides—with you—and against that 
lie. I take responsibility for you. What strength I got is 
yours—yours—understand? I give you everything I got, soul 
and body. There!” 

You know, if either of us’d thought of it, I sounded as 
queer as a loon myself. I was trying so hard to make Lester 
believe me that I believed myself. I was blowing like a 
beached haddock when I got through, and so was he. 
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“Vou hear what I say?” I give him a hard shake. ‘‘I say 
that that — thing has gone and got out of you—now— 
from now onl’ 

The same look come into his face that I’d seen in the 
bakery—hoping, yet scared to hope. 

“You—you think so?” 

“T don’t think so; I know so.” 

“Honest?” 

“Honest!” 

Poor Lester! It seem’s if I could’ve killed anybody that 
undertook to spoil that hope in his face. I seen him roll onto 
an elbow and turn an ear. 

““What’s that?” says he in a second. 

I was tired—tired to death. 

“Nothing,” says I. “Nothing but some dog barking some- 
wheres.” 

“No, but hark!” 

Well, I had to listen. By and by it come to me there was 
more dogs’n one, and that they wasn’t barking like farm dogs. 
They was baying. Same as you’ll hear the surf way off on an 
outside beach; that’s how I hear a threshing at the edge of 
the cornfield, and men’s voices. 

“Well,” I says quiet, “I guess we'll go.” 

Lester looked at me and I at him, eye for eye. He’d gone 
deathly white. 

“Lester,” said I, “you remember what I told you?” 

He give me no answer, and when I got up and walked off 
along the row making toward the mountain side, he followed, 
stooping same’s I did, close behind. The sound of the dogs 
and men seem to grow louder. It had got hot there under the 
corn; my tongue was dry and sweat run down into my eyes. 
And the darkness that come was surprising. I started to run, 
but Lester had hold of me. 

“John!” he beg me. “ John, for pity’s sake!” 

“Be quiet, Lester.”” I shook off his hand. “You just stick 
with me and you'll be all right. They won’t catch us.” 

He had hold of me again, nor he wouldn’t leave go. 

““But—Johnl” 

With that I seen what he meant. There come a flash, and 
then beyond the men and dogs there come another sound 
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rolling up all along the valley—thunder. That sudden dark- 
ness was a tempest cloud. 

I had to stop. Even with them dogs coming, I had to take 
a minute’s time. The only thing I could think to do was slap 
his face. I wish you could’ve seen the expression that come 
into his eyes—like relief. Yes, sir, like relief. 

ao I tell you,” says I, “that I’d taken that all onto 
me. 

His look was so funny I had to clap him on the back. 

i Lester, you'll live to laugh at all this some day. Now come 
on. 

We come out of the corn and into the free air underneath 
the trees where the mountain went up. I peeked through the 
trees and I seen the men coming across the field, just their 
heads showing, like they was swimming in the corn. All be- 
hind ’em across the valley it was dark, what with that cloud 
and the dusk making. 

Night come fast then. We hadn’t gone much over a hun- 
dred yards, climbing up amongst the roots and moss and 
stones, before it come on dead blind dark. 

Now le’me tell you it was strange and it was awful. It was 
strange because the rain wouldn’t come. I never seen rain 
hang off so long after thunder, and I tell you I’d a hundred 
times rather have it pour down buckets than like it was, still 
as death between the bolts, and hard and dry and airless. 
And that lightning! 

I’d never minded lightning. But I wonder if you ever been 
under thick woods in a flash of lightning. Well, it’s queer 
enough. All the streaks and shadows take a dart as the light 
passes over, and you see em jump at you. : 

But what was queerer was Lester. Lester seem to know 
when they was coming, and he seem to know just where I 
was, too, for each time, when I seen him, he was standing 
stock-still with his eyes glued on me. I tell you it was ghostly. 
For though his face was white, yet there wasn’t no more ex- 
pression on it than you’d find on a stone. And his mouth 
tight shut. 

He made me nervous. IJ hailed him in one of the flashes. 

“Lester,” says I, “can’t you believe me—it’s all right?” 

If he changed expression I can’t say, for it was dark again, 
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and if he answered me the thunder drowned it out. Anyhow, 
for some reason ’r other, I got more and more nervous. 1 
turn and start to walk toward where I’d seen him. 

We wasn’t climbing just then, but’d come to a small level 
space, a kind of a pocket-like about ten yards across, set 
sparsely with these here thin white trunks of quaking asp. 
I'll see ’em quake in the lightning till the day of my death. 

It was funny, but we hadn’t heard the dogs for the past 
three or four minutes. It wasn’t that the party had give up, 
for every now and then we’d see lanterns weaving here and 
there through the leaves downhill, back and forth lke fireflies 
over a marsh. But the dogs had gone quiet. Perhaps it was 
the thunder scared ’em. I don’t know. 

But as I went groping across the glade to try and put a 
hand on Lester I seen one of them. I’ll call that the first flash. 
It come blind white for a second. It was all over the sky at 
once, so there wasn’t any shadows, just that smooth, staring 
white. And there, not three yards away from me, stands that 
dog. He may’ve been brown, but in the lightning he looked 
gray, grizzle-gray; a big dog with drooping ears and jowls, 
perfectly motionless, looking to the right of me. And all 
around us them pale, thin trees. 

Ever believe a man’s hair could actually stand on end? 
Mine did; I know that for a fact. I was so scared of that dog 
I could’ve died. And yet I was so set in my ideas that my one 
thought was, “‘He’s after Lester. Lester’s beside me: that 
dog’s seen him; he’ll get him.”’ And as the dark come down 
and the thunder with it I took one long jump at that dog—or 
at where he had been. Black? By heavens, it was black. And 
scared? If I’d ever got him, what I’d ever done I don’t know. 

I never got him. He just’d faded out. And there was I 
blundering around, stone blind, sweeping my hands every 
which way and trying to call to Lester to run. Branches hit 
me, Stones give under my feet; I trip on something and down 
I come with my arms over the trunk of a fallen tree. And 
then the lightning. 

Pll call that the second flash. It was by far the longest of 
the three; or maybe there was more bolts’n one. If that’s so, 
then the last must’ve struck close by. 

I seen Lester first. He stood about a rod away, looking 
down at me where I laid with my chest on the log. It couldn’t 
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been a second, but it seemed ten. His face was the same as I’d 
seen it before; just seem to have nothing in it at all, no colour, 
no expression. And in his eyes was the strangest look, like a 
sleepwalker. It was so queer I couldn’t face it. I drop my eyes. 

There was a flicker of dimness and then a stronger glow 
than ever; one big cold stroke that lifted the skin away from 
the flesh and kept it there. And I’ll tell you what I seen as I 
stared down at the ground. From the other side of the tree 
trunk, from the long, weedy grass that made a kind of 
shadow under it, I seen a woman looking at me. 

I seen that. There’s no dream nor anything about it. While 
that flash lasted that woman looked up at me with wide, 
egg-shape eyes. Her mouth was open a little, as if with sur- 
prise. She had on a gingham dress with a tight little ruffle 
of white around the throat; her hair was drawn back from 
the forehead, and her cheeks was a kind of transparent bluish 
white. I recall every detail. I'll remember it till I die. 

It was dark. I got my hands on the log and pushed back- 
ward and got onto my feet. Then I turn and walked away. I 
walked. That’s strange. But I remember saying to myself I 
mustn’t on any account try and run. Why? I don’t know. It 
cross my mind that that sight must have done for Lester for 
good and all; he must be either dead or raving crazy by this 
time now. For the minute it didn’t seem to matter much; 
though I would’ve like to’ve heard his voice. The main thing 
was to keep from running. And the other main thing was 
that that lightning must mot come again. 

T’ll tell you what. It seem to me if it lightened again I’d 
just let out one scream and go raving crazy myself. 1 waited 
for it. I couldn’t wait. I run. That gully was so full of things 
in the dark I couldn’t go two steps without hitting some- 
thing; trees knocked me, branches cut me, thorns caught me. 
And all the while it keep hammering in my head, “It’s 
coming!” 

I begin to call for Lester out loud, caring for neither dogs 
nor men. 

“Lester!” I yelled. “This way!” 

T stood still to listen. I wanted to hear his voice. Or any- 
body’s voice at all. It was quiet as the grave. And standing 
still so, all the strength went out of my knees of a sudden 
and they doubled under me and I sat down. 
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Something went through me. Starting with my ankles, 
something like a cold wind seem to pour up my legs and right 
away up my spine. And I hadn’t the time to say it, ‘Here she 
comes!”’ 

It come white. I was sitting on a tree trunk. There was my 
feet in long, weedy grass. I knew. I couldn’t shut my eyes. 
From right between my feet that woman looked at me with 
them wide, dead, egg-shape eyes. 

And that time the cloud parted and the rain come down. 

I don’t know how I got away from there, I swear I don’t, 
nor where I went, nor how long a time it was. I only know 
I was drowned with water and deaf with the roar of it through 
the leaves. All I know is something hit me on the forehead, 
a branch, I guess, and down I went without a sense left. 

I couldn’t’ve laid there long, yet when I come to again 
the rain was gone and the sky full of stars. I was in a road. 
*Twasn’t much of a road, hardly more’n a pair of wheel 
tracks, but it was clear. I started to walk along it the way I 
happen to be facing. 

In a minute I seen a light ahead of me. I never worried my- 
self what kind of a light it was; I went for that light. When 
I come up to within a few rods of the doorway that give it, I 
seen somebody coming toward me. It was my brother Lester. 

I couldn’t say so much’s a word. I stood and waited till he 
come and looked at me. He give a sigh. 

“Thank heavens!” says he. “I was beginning to worry, 
John. Another ten minutes I should’ve set out to look for 
you.” 

He slap me on the shoulder and laughed. I wouldn’t have 
known him, somehow. 

“Hungry?” says he. “I bet a cent you’re hungry. You hit 
the right place, John, old boy, don’t worry. There’s a woman 
here fries bacon, and she’s got a tub of coffee on the stove. 
Come along. 

“Come along!” says he again, seeing I never moved. I 
tell you I didn’t feel like moving for a cent. I couldn’t make 
him out. 

“Didn’t you see it?” I manage to say at last. 

“See it?” He give a laugh. “I guess I did. Say, some dog! 
Some dog! I thought sure for a minute he was going to get 
you, John.” 
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“Dog!” says I. “Dog! I don’t mean the dog. I mean— 
didn’t you see the face? In the lightning? The face of that— 
that—that dead woman?” 

He look at me for a minute, and it seem to me he was kind 
of embarrassed. He put his arm around my shoulders and 
started walking toward the lighted door. 

‘““No,” says he in a queer, sober voice. “I never seen it this 
time, John. And what’s the funniest part, I wasn’t once scared 
of being—being just going to see it, either. I been thinking. 
You know, John, old boy, I almost believe—talking the way 
you did, and acting like you did—I’ll be darned if I believe 
you didn’t cure me.” 

I couldn’t help it; he seem like a stranger. And I as dumb, 
all the while, as dumb. 

“No,” says he, ‘somehow or other I seem to get ahold of 
myself after what you said—and even more the way you says 
it. I couldn’t help myself—the way you says it—it seem like 
I had to, and it seem like I did; seem like I just passed the 
whole fool mess of it right straight over to you. I felt different, 
anyway. 

“Do you know what I was thinking of all through that 
tempest, John? Well, I was figuring to myself the chance, 
say, if there was a thousand men out in a thousand different 
thunder squalls—what chance in a million would there be 
of any one at all of ’em seeing a dead woman by a stroke of 
lightning? And here was I, just one single man, out in one 
single tempest. What chance in a million? In a hundred mil- 
lion? Well, ’twasn’t hardly enough, I should say when I 
come to think of it, to be very badly scared about. Wasn’t 
that right, John?” 

He give me a look, kind of sidewise, kind of sheepish, and 
more colour in his cheeks’n I’d ever seen there before. 

““Say!’’ says he then. He looked at me fairer, seeing I 
didn’t answer. “Say, what’s wrong with your What makes 
you look that way, John? You hungry?” 

““T—yes,” says I, ““I—I guess so. Hungry.” 

That minute we got to the doorstep, and out come a 
woman to stand on the sill, in the light. She’s a good-loeking, 
red-cheeked, youngish woman with straight black hair and 
good-natured eyes. 

““Sakes,”’ says she to Lester, “I’m glad you warned me, or 
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else I’d think I was beginning to see double in my old age.” 
She put her hands on her hips, throw her head back, and give 
a little laugh. Then says she to me, “You empty too? Soaked 
on the outside and empty on the in, eh? Well, well, both them 
things is curable diseases.” 

Her voice die off and I seen her eyes’d shifted beyond us. 

“There they come now,” she says. 

I look around and I seen a crowd of lanterns coming up the 
road, and IJ hear a whining of dogs. 

“Land!” I hear her saying, as if to herself. ‘Just as good 
I got the coffee early. They telephoned they’d be here like 
about ten.” 

You could see she was uneasy, or not so much uneasy as 
embarrassed. Her eyes shift back to us, and it was at Lester 
she looked, not me. 

“Well?” says she. 

“Well?” says Lester, almost like he was mocking her. 

I don’t know what he’d told her, or who she thought we 
was, but anyway she was ill at her ease. 

“Well,” says she, flushing redder and redder and still looking 
at my brother, “TI tell you, why don’t you boys just clear out 
and wait a spell? Right there to the left in the brush you'll 
find a path leading up the spring. It’s quiet there and out of 
the way. I tell you, frankly, these folks is all right; still, they 
never been crazy about strangers hereabouts. Specially so 
as they’re all het up just now with this word that Warty 
Edmond’s gang, that held up the mail Tuesday, is working 
this way over the mountain. If you boys come through town 
to-day it’s a wonder to me they didn’t round you up and give 
you the third degree. They’re that het up. Mercy! here they 
come. That’s right. That’s best. You just wait above the 
spring a spell till I call you. I'll give ’em some coffee, and 
*twon’t be long. That’s the boys.” 

She followed us, though, and come a few steps into the 
dark. And still it was Lester she looked at, and Lester she 
spoke to. 

“You'll be back, though?” 

“Sure, we’ll be back,” says he, and give her a long look. 

“Remember?” says she. 

T mistrusted her, somehow. When we come to the spring 
I was all for playing it safe and going on while we could. I 
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told Lester I didn’t like the look of it: it had too much the 
look of a trap for me. It was funny; I was the timid one that 
time, and Lester was the bold. 

“No,” says he, shaking his head hard. “‘She’s all right.” 

“All right, or all wrong, I wouldn’t take a chance,” says I. 

“T would,” says he. He give me a kind of laugh and a dig in 
the ribs. ‘Don’t you worry,” says he, And for all my arguing 
he wouldn’t budge from that. When the woman called in the 
dark, I stayed where I was, but Lester went. And he was 
right. 

No, he ain’t around here now. He’s married now and gone 
a good ways from these parts, and doing well, I hear; sur- 
prising well, for Lester. 

Me? Well, maybe some day I’ll be setting out on my own 
again. First I’d kind of like to find that woman. She ought 
not to be left laying out that way without a Christian burial. 
And me being the one that seen her, seems like I was the 
one—— 

Bayless, darn you! What makes you look 

Darn you, Bayless! Don’t you look at me cross-eyed that 
way. She was there. What the name of creation d’you suppose! 
You suppose I’m another simpleton like Lester, born to see 
things that ain’t? You got another suppose coming, then; 
that’s the joke on you. No, no fooling, Bayless, she was there, 
and she must be there still, somewhere in them woods across 
there. See them woods across there? Well, I got to find her, 
or I don’t believe I’ll ever get her face out of my mind. Some- 
times in a thunder tempest—even now. 


